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Every  diligent  reader  of  the  public  Press  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  prominence  which  has  been  of  late  given  to 
military  questions,  and  to  discnssions  and  schemes  of  military 
reform.  The  Peace  Society  has  for  some  years  been  directing 
attention  to  the  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  made  by 
the  authorities  to  educate  the  country,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
fresh  military  developments.  Especially  have  the  movements 
directed  towards  the  universal  military  training  of  youth 
received  attention.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  universal 
voluntary  training  may  be  just  as  effective  in  the  making  of 
soldiers,  and  just  as  mischievous  in  its  moral  effects,  as  if  it 
were  compulsory.  If  the  religious  bodies  can  be  induced  to 
organise  this  training,  the  military  authorities  will  thankfully 
accept,  and  loftily  patronise,  their  co-operation ;  and  if,  in 
the  primary  and  other  schools  of  the  land,  military  drill  can 
be  so  effectively  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  education  as 
to  organise  this  training,  the  military  authorities  will  be  in 
no  need  of  special  legislation  for  the  purpose. 

THREATENED  LEGISLATIOX. 

Such  legislation,  indeed,  has  been  much  talked  about,  and 
even  seriously  discussed.  It  has  been  held  over  the  nation 
as  a  kind  of  threat,  and  has  been  a  part  of  the  method  of 
special  education  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Militia 
ballot,  we  have  been  reminded,  is  still  part  of  the  law  of  the 
laud,  which  assumes  the  duty  on  the  part  of  every  man  to 
serve,  if  called  upon,  for  the  national  defence.  The  present 
Government  has  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  revival 
and  revision  of  the  powers  of  this  practically  obsolete  legis- 
lation— not  for  immediate  use,  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  Secretary 
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•of  State  for  War,  was  careful  to  explain — but  in  case  it  may 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
recruits. 

PRESS  AGITATION. 

Still  more  recently,  in  the  Times,  and  other  Jingo  papers, 
the  question  has  been  kept  continually  to  the  front.  Various 
schemes  have  been  propounded  and  proposals  made,  some  of 
them  wild  and  impracticable,  and  others,  for  which,  doubt- 
less, the  former  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way,  of  a  more 
sober  character,  but  ail  of  them  based  on  the  same  reasoning 
and  tending  to  the  same  end.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  period 
of  war  and  war  excitement  should  be  skilfully  u^ed  for  ends 
of  military  development ;  that  is  one  of  the  penalties  which 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  playing  at  conquest.  There  are  many 
-of  us  who  think  and  believe  that  the  recent  war  was  manu- 
factured partly  with  this  object,  and  that  the  forces  were 
massed  in  South  Africa,  not  merely  to  tight  the  Boers,  which, 
it  was  clear,  was  not  seriously  anticipated,  bat  for  ulterior 
ends  which  have  not  been,  and  now,  probably,  never  will  be, 
made  public. 

The  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  army  reform,  and 
the  policy  they  have  adopted  towards  the  Volunteers,  all 
show  the  same  tendency,  and  anticipate  courses  and  purposes, 
the  goal  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  disclosed.  A  few 
voices  have  been  raised  in  protest  and  warning,  but  they 
have  been  comparatively  few. 

THE  NEW  REGULATIONS. 

Some  have  even  contended  that  the  Volunteer  Regulations, 
which  have  given  such  umbrage,  were  deliberately  devised  in 
order  to  discourage  and  to  destroy  that  particular  force, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  something  else  imperative  (see  letter 
on  Volunteer  Debacle,"  Morning  Leader,  October  8th,  1902), 
and  to  make  the  realisation  of  the  Government  projects 
easier ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is  only  too  much 
reason  for  the  conjecture. 

A  letter  in  the  Morning  Leader,  of  October  8th,  1902,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  said  :  — 

"  Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  under  the  heading,  '  The 
V olunteer  Debacle,'  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  the 
waning  enthusiasm  of  the  Volunteer  force  may  be  a  pre' 
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meditated  result  of  the  Government's  subtle  calculations.  In 
other  words,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  present  stagna* 
^ion  has  been  deliberately  played  for  by  the  War  Office  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  conscription.  If  the  Volunteers 
cannot  satisfy  the  latest  requirements  in  the  shape  of  more 
drills  and  compulsory  camp-training,  the  only  alternative  is, 
of  course,  conscription ;  and  this  is  the  argument  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  advanced  at  no  distant  date.  The  currents 
regulations  are,  for  the  majority  of  corps,  prohibitive,  and 
have  been  evidently  framed  to  drive  the  unsuspecting  Briton 
into  the  sea  of  Continental  militarism.  The  '  mafficking '  of 
the  past  two  years  has  made  of  him  a  remarkably  plastic  and 
patriotic  subject." 

We  can,  of  course,  judge  only  of  public  actions  or  utter- 
ances :  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  official  counsels.  Never- 
theless, what  is  clear  is  most  significant. 

Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  debate  on  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry 
Bill,  now  (November,  1902)  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
admitted  (Times,  November  11th)  that  there  was  the 
strongest  possible  desire  in  some  quarters  to  bring  the  country 
to  a  pass  in  which  compulsion  might  be  necessary  for  home 
defence." 

At  Liverpool  the  other  day  Lord  Roberts  insisted  once 
more  that  the  Volunteer  RegulatioiLs,  which  are  keeping 
recruits  out  of  the  service  by  the  thousand,  and  are  compelling 
commanding  officers  to  resign  by  the  dozen,  are  the  minimum 
burden  he  will  im-pose  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  ''citizen 
soldiers."  He  may  ot  may  not  know  it,  but  it  is  heading 
straight  for  compulsory  service.  Th^  newspaper  recording 
the  fact  went  on  to  say  :  "  We  really  despair  of  real  reforms 
in  the  War  Office  when  we  see  how  little  apt  Earl  Roberts 
is  to  realise  the  conditions  of  English  life  "  ;  and  then  argued 
pertinently  enough  :  He  cannot  have  thirty  millions  sterling 
a  year  to  spend  on  the  Army  and,  at  the  same  time,  compel 
the  mass  of  young  men  who  have  hitherto  swarmed  into  the 
Volunteers  to  undertake  conditions  of  service  which  are  irre- 
concilable with  their  conditions  of  employment.  They  will 
not  risk  their  means  of  livelihood  by  engaging  to  go  into 
camps  at  inconvenient  dates,  and  for  impossible  periods, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  heavy  taxation  to  provide  regular 
soldiers.     We  all  have  to  pay  in  meal  or  malt,   but  both 
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we  cannot  stand.  And  the  sooner  the  Commander-in-Chief 
gets  this  into  his  head  the  better." 

The  facts  are  forcible,  and  the  reasoning  sound  as  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  it  reaches  only  a  little  way,  and  it  throws  absolutely 
no  light  upon  the  purposes  and  projects  that  lie  behind, 
though  its  premises  indicate  the  rocks  ahead,  and  point  to 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  actual  certainty,  of  compulsory 
service. 

"  CONSCRIPTION." 

The  mention  of  conscription,"  or,  as  it  is  rightly  calledj 
compulsory  service,"  has  been  made  in  a  whisper,  and 
grown  by  degrees  into  louder  tones.  This  seems  designed  to 
familiarise  the  nation  with  the  idea,  and  to  educate  it.  At 
one  time  conscription  has  been  declared  to  be  "  necessary." 
at  another  it'  has  been  repudiated,  and  even  pronounced  to 
be  "  impossible,"  both  being  parts  of  the  same  process,  skilfully 
alternated.  Meanwhile,  amid  all  the  noise  and  din  of  advo- 
cacy and  discussion,  the  conviction  has  been  spreading  apace 
that  the  country  is  heading  straight  for  compulsory  ser- 
vice." 

For  ourselves,  "we  have  always  urged  that  wheu  the  evil 
system  of  compulsory  military  service  is  at  length  introduced, 

it  will  not  be  under  either  of  the  suggestive  and  hateful 
names,  which  would  at  once  secure  its  rejection  by  the 
British  people,  but  in  a  form  which  would  make  it,  ^ipparently, 

both  necessary  and  innocuous,  and  under  a  title  that  would 
conceal  or  minimise  its  real  character  and  object." 

THE  PROCESS. 

A  thoughtful  study  of  the  process,  as  it  is  unfolding  itself 
Ibefore  our  eyes,  reveals  the  fact  that  a  carefully  concealed 
and  wide-spread  attempt  is  being  pursued  to  "  continentalise  " 
this  country;  and  it  further  suggests  that,  as  the  present 
continental  system  of  compulsory  service  " — miscalled  "  con- 
scription " — grew  out  of  the  old  "  conscription  "  of  Napoleonic 
times,  so  the  new  "  conscription,"  whatever  be  the  name  given 
to  it,  or  the  form  it  may  assume,  may  grow  out  of  the  Militia 
ballot,  to  which  we  are  returning,  and  by  the  re-application 
and  development  of  which  the  desired  end  is  apparently  to 
be  sought.  T  wish,  therefore,  to  follow  this  out  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 
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HOW   THE   BALLOT   ACT  WORKED. 

It  would  be  easy,  out  of  the  public  records  of  those  old  times 
— of  a  century  or  so  ago — to  find  innumerable  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  that  system  of  ballot  conscription  worked 
and  was  received  by  the  country.  I  will  quote  one  only.  It 
is  from  a  Statistical  Survey  of  Ireland,  published  in  1819,  and 
drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  to  the  "  Board  of  Public  Records.'- 
Among  "  the  remarkable  occurrences  "  recorded  reference  is 
made  to  Ballymahon,  county  Longford,  and  it  is  stated  that, 
"  in  1793,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  much  riot  and  confusion 
by  a  violent  opposition,  made  to  the  balloting  for  the  Militia. 
The  Earl  of  Granard's  carriage  was  broken  by  the  mob,  and 
his  lordship  was  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  town  on  the  day  he 
arrived  there  to  hold  the  ballot.  He  returned,  however,  on 
that  day  week  with  a  strong  detachment  of  Monaghan 
Militia,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  rioters." 

In  this  account  the  following  facts  may  be  noted  :  — 

1.  So  serious  was  this  riot  that  it  was  deemed  ''a  remark- 
able occurrence,"  in  1819,  nearly  thirty  years  after  it 
happened. 

2.  Longford  is  v/ell-known  as  being,  and  as  always  having 
been,  an  exceedingly  peaceful  county;  the  above  was  the 
only  case  of  riot  in  it  during  at  least  nearly  thirty  years. 

3.  The  riot  was  quelled  by  the  Monaghan  Militia,  that  is,, 
by  Ulstermen,  men  of  a  different  race  from  the  rioters,  and 
practically  strangers  from  a  distance. 

The  facts  carry  their  own  moral,  and  are  by  no  means 
isolated  facts. 

ITS  RE-INTHODUCTION. 

Now  concerning  the  re-introduction^  and  present  applica- 
tion, of  this  system  of  the  ballot,  the  JDaily  News,  some  time 
ago,  commended  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  what  it 
declared  to  be  really  the  last  word  upon  the  subject"  by 
one  of  the  most  competent  authorities  :  — 

'•'The  case  against  conscription,"  it  said,  ''has  been  stated 
once  and  for  all  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  on  military  punishment  of  1836,  quoted 
by  the  War  Office  in  the  Memorandum  on  the  Militia  Ballot> 
and  published  in  1875.    Here  is  what  the  Duke  said  :  — 


'  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  British  Regular  Army  cannot 
he  raised  by  conscription  or  ballot.  The  rights  of  a  country 
to  the  services  of  all  its  subjects  for  its  defence  can  be  well 
understood.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  defence  that  the  sea- 
faring man  is  liable  to  be  impressed  for  service  in  the  King's 
•ships,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  liable 
to  be  ballpted  for  to  serve  in  the  Militia.  But  the  force 
called  the  Regular  Army,  which  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  an 
part  of  the  world,  not  for  the  defence  of  the  land  of  England, 
but  of  a  colony  or  settlement,  or  for  the  conquest  of  a  colony 
or  settlement,  or  for  the  defence,  or  for  the  conquest  of  any 
foreign  territory,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
Men  cannot  with  justice  be  taken  from  their  families  and 
from  ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits  for  such  objects.  The 
recruits  for  the  Regular  British  Army  must  be  volunteers. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  system  of 
raising  men  for  the  service  of  the  Army  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment has  been  departed  from,  whatever  may  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  the  wants  of  the  service  for  men.' 

"  That,"  it  added,  "  is  really  the  last  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Brodrick  will  make  a  note  of  it.'^ 
This  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  further  note  that  the  present  Continental 
system  of  compulsory  service,  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
old  conscription,  still  rests  upon  the  basis  of  "  home  defence  " 
only,  and  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  foreign  service. 

VALUE  OF  THE  ASSERTION. 

What  I  wish  to  bring  out  now,  however,  is,  that  this 
system,  as  it  is  being  persistently  and  insidiously  introduced 
into  this  country,  has  so  many  permutations  and  combina- 
tions " — not,  of  course,  in  the  mathematical  sense — associated 
with  it,  as  to  make  it  a  different  thing  altogether.  And  that 
thig  is  the  great  danger  ahead  of  the  country.  Now  observe : 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  Militia  has  been,  that  it  was 
a  purely  defensive  force — distinct  altogether  from  the  regular 
army— and  that  it  could  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country  on 
foreign  service,  it  is  argued.  The  same  applies  to  the  Volun- 
teer forces,  whose  motto  is  ''Defence,  not  Defiance."  The 
-conscription  ballot  might  be  applied  on  that  ground,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  law,  so  far  as  these  forces  are  concerned,  though 


it  could  never,  affirms  the  Iron  Duke,  be  applied  to  the 
regular  army  for  the  opposite  reason. 

But,  what  does  all  that  amount  to  ?  It  has  been  stated 
by  Irish  patriots  that,  in  the  late  war,  Militia  battalions  were 
forced  to  volunteer  for  service  in  South  Africa — we  know 
what  that  means — and  that,  finally,  they  were  sent  straight 
out,  without  any  show  or  pretence  of  volunteering.  Possibly 
this  statement  may  require  some  modification,  although  it 
IS  beyond  doubt,  there  is  some  basis  of  fact  in  it.  If  it 
actually  took  place,  the  course  of  action  was  Avholly  and 
utterly  unconstitutional.  It  was  a  course  that  could  not,  as 
yet,  at  any  rate,  be  adopted  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.    That,  however,  is  not  what  I  refer  to. 

CONTINENTALISING  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  story  of  the  continentalising  of  Britain  may,  perhaps, 
appropriately  begin  with  the  formation  of  military  districts  " 
— the  territorialising  of  the  army,  as  it  was  termed.  This 
followed  Mr.  Cardwell's  army  reforms,  in,  I  believe,  1872. 

It  meant  that  each  line  regiment,  which  consisted  of  two 
battalions,  was  henceforth  named  after  a  county,  and  that 
each  county  militia  and  volunteer  force  were  called  the  third 
or  fourth  battalions  of  this  line  regiment.  Barracks  were 
built  at  various  points  in  these  counties.  The  Staffs  of  the 
respective  line,  militia,  and  volunteer  battalions,  were  lodged 
in  these  barracks,  and  the  whole,  i.e.,  the  adjutants  and 
Staffs  of  the  line,  militia,  volunteer,  and  yeomanry  forces 
(although  the  last  remained  unattached  to  the  line  regiment) 
were  put  under  the  orders  of  the  Commanders  of  these  mili- 
tary districts.  Thus  a  complete  change  was  effected  in  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  country.  The  Militia,  it  will 
be  especially  noted,  was  taken  from  under  the  control  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  that  is  from  under  v/hat  was 
practically  civil  control,  and  put  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  that  is,  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  change,  it  will  be  seen,  was  twofold  :  both  the  command 
and  the  character  of  the  force  were  changed. 

From  a  recruiting  standpoint  this  change  has  not  been 
successful.  Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  this,  and 
amongst  them  that  an  idea  got  abroad  that  the  auxiliary 
battalions  were  looked  upon  merely  as  feeders  to  the  line 
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battalions  usually  stationed  abroad,  and  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  what  they  had  been  formerly,  viz.,  independent  auxili- 
ary forces  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

For  the  full  elucidation  of  these  points  reference  may  be 
made  to  an  article  by  the  late  Captain  Cairnes  on  the  Militia 
Ballot,  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnighily  Beview  of  Aprils 
1902,  and  also  to  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Militia  by  the  late  Lord  Kimberley. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Militia 
and  Yeomanry  Bill,  now  before  that  House,  as  reported  in 
the  Times  (November  11th,  1902),  shows  that  "  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  give  absolute  control  of  the  Reserve  forces  to  the 
Secretary  of  State."  The  point  which  needs  emphasis  is  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great "  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
character  of  Continental  militarism,  it  follows  plainly,  the 
employment  of  the  conscription  ballot  for  the  Militia  and  the 
Volunteers,  in  other  words,  for  the  third  and  fourth  battalions^ 
of  a  line  regiment  usually  serving  abroad,  would  practically 
mean  forced  foreign  service.  This  was  clearly  the  object  of  the 
earlier  advocates  of  conscription,  though,  possibly,  it  was  not 
openly  stated.  It  has  been  openly  avowed  and  reiterated 
since. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  these  ^'  military 
districts,"  or  rather  just  after,  i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
scare,  in  1874,  the  gold  medal  of  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion was  awarded  to  Captain  Hime  for  a  paper  advocating 
conscription.  From  that  date  down  to  the  present  the  idea 
has  been  persistently  put  forward  as  the  moment  seemed 
favourable.  The  United  Service  Institution  has  usually  been 
the  theatre  for  its  discussion,  and  it  has  been  hotly  discussed, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  one  on  which 
there  is  said  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  military 
authorities.  Lord  Wolseley  is  reported  as  having  at  one  time 
declared  himself  opposed  to  conscription,  at  a  later  he  has^ 
advocated  its  introduction.  He  did  so  in  a  memorable  speech 
at  Birmingham,  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  a  meeting  over  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  presided.  He  has  since  stated  that  the 
country  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  conscription,"  and  he 
went  on  to  suggest  other  methods  of  increasing  the  supply 


of  recruits.  Major  Lee  and  Captain  Cairnes,  who  were  both 
on  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  as  to  Military  Education,  were 
also  against  the  idea.  Lord  Roberts  too  is  said  to  be  opposed 
to  conscription.  What  h©  would  require  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary service,  we  have  already  seen.  But,  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist,  there  seems  to  be  absolute  unanimity  of 
aim,  and  of  endeavour  to  militarise  the  nation,  and  this  is 
avowed  to  be  a  first  step  towards  militarising  the  Empire. 
The  process  has  gone  on  steadily. 

In  the  Standard,  about  the  middle  of  July  (10-17),  1901, 
there  appeared  an  article,  evidently  inspired,  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  proposed  legislation  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  military  service  should  fail,  the  nation  must  be  prepared 
for  compulsion.  A  speech  by  Lord  Raglan,  about  the  same 
time,  to  which  we  called  special  attention,  was  much  to  the 
tsame  effect. 

This  short  history,  taken  with  the  alleged  discouragement 
of  the  auxiliary  forces,  may  form  a  sufficient  presentation  of 
the  case  on  its  more  serious  or  responsible  point  of  view — 
the  side  of  the  authorities. 

A  SIMULTANEOUS  MOVEMENT. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  movement,  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  termed  serious  or  responsible,"  is 
certainly  mischievous  and  misleading,  and  as  such  calls  for 
some  notice.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Imperialistic  craze,  which 
is  closely  allied,  if  it  be  not  part  of  the  same  thing. 
Side  by  side  with  this  movement,  there  has  been  another, 
outside  official  circles,  often  coming  into  collision  with  it,  as 
in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  may  be  termed 

an  amateur  movement,"  for,  what  it  is  the  latest  fashion 
to  call,  compulsory  volunteering " ;  the  self-contradiction 
and  absurdity  of  which  term  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out. 

Lord  Wemyss  (in  the  House  of  Lords)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  its  parent.  It  has  many  supporters,  chiefly  volunteer 
officers,  some  company  directors,  or  men  who  are  both. 
Among  its  supporters  in  the  Press  are  the  Saturday  BevieWy 
which,  in  a  series  of  articles,  has  put  forth  its  own  scheme 
for  a  "  home  army  "  ;  the  Times,  which  has  published  among 
other  things  a  leader  supporting     conscription " ;   and  the 
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Spectator,  which  advocates  compulsory  drill,"  or  "  compul- 
sory volunteering"  on  ^'humanitarian"  grounds.  Frenzied" 
letters  have  been  written  to  the  Times  by  Lord  Meath, 
Blundell  Maple,  M.P.,  and  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  The  two= 
latter  profess  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  'Svhat,"  they 
say,  they  saw  in  France,"  and  have  grown  anxious  for  the- 
same  sort  of  thing  in  this  country. 

Their  letters  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  abject  terror  or 
honest  cowardice,  and  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly  afraid  of 
France,  although  they  can  conceive  of  no  higher  means  of 
safety  than  to  emulate  her  in  military  organisation,  of  the 
same  evil  type  as  her  own. 

Sam.uel  Smith's  letter  has  been  published  in  a  separate- 
form,  in  order  to  "rouse  the  feelings  of  the  nation,"  or  '' filF 
it  with  fear,"  by  the  National  Service  League. 

This  Society,  which  has  been  much  puffed  by  the  Times,  has 
been  lately  formed.  Its  object,  as  announced  in  the  Times 
(November  11th),  is  "  to  urge  the  legislative  adoption  of 
compulsory  naval  and  military  training  for  national  defence." 
Its  leading  spirits  would  seem  to  be  Lord  Newtom 
and  a  person  named  G.  F.  Shee,  who  is  its  Secretary. 
This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a  book,  which  ap- 
peared recently,  entitled  The  Briton's  First  Duty.'^  The 
copyright  of  this  book,  it  is  said,  has  been  bought  by  the 
monied  and  aristocratic  patrons  of  the  National  Service 
League,  and  5,000  have  been  bound  up  in  "  red,  white  and 
blue,"  and  offered  for  sale  at  6d.  each.  This  book,  which 
seems  to  embody  the  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  League, 
advocates  conscription  even  for  foreign  service.  It  even 
advocates,  in  discussing  "  the  advantages  (forsooth)  of  mili- 
tary service,"  an  immense  reserve  of  men — a  Fan-Britannic 
Militia — consisting  of  all  able-bodied  white  men  throughout 
the  Empire ;  although  the  reception  which  the  proposal  has 
met  with  cannot  have  brought  much  encouragement.  The 
colonies  have  not  responded.  The  project  has  fallen  still- 
born. But,  concerning  this  reserve,  the  author,  and  the 
organisation  which  has  adopted  his  scheme,  declares  :  .  .  .  It 
would  never  be  called  on  for  garrison  duty  away  from  home, 
but  it  would  form  a  reserve  of  men,  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  fill  up  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the  foreign- 
service  army  in  time  of  war,  and  would  reinforce  it  to  any 
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•extent  in  a  big  war,  such  as  we  are  engaged  in  at  the  present 
moment."  (1901.)  The  statements  in  the  book,  taken  along  with 
papers  read  by  its  author  at  the  United  Service  Institution, 
form  strange  reading.  It  advocates  a  form  of  forced  service, 
such  as  does  not,  at  present,  exist  anywhere,  and  such  as  no 
Continental  country  icould  endure.  The  book  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  germ,  and  the  papers  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of 
the  scheme.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  papers  read  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  are  not  published  for  public  circu- 
lation. 

SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Among  the  supporters  of  this  movement  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Meath,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Lord  Wemyss,  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  and  the  Duke  of  Fife. 
The  last-named  nobleman  recently  stated  at  an  inspection  of 
Boys'  Brigades,  "  that  he  hoped,  (before  long)  service  in  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  (the  third  and  fourth  regimental  bat- 
talions) would  be  made  compulsory "  ;  Lord  Sandwich,  in  a 
-speech,  lately,  wondered  if  some  government  'would  have  the 
courage  to  enforce  the  Militia  ballot ;  and  the  Tiihes  (Novem- 
ber 5th)  announces  that  ^'  During  the  ensuing  .sittings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  intends  to  move  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  no  system  of  Army  organisation  can  be 
-considered  sound  and  reliable  that  does  not  rest  upon  the 
sure  constitutional  foundation  of  compulsory  service  ior  liome 
defence."  A  number  of  less  gilded  names  might  be  quoted 
among  those  who  have  been  diligent  in  their  support  of  the 
movement. 

GROUNDS  OF  ADVOCACY. 

These  advocates  of  con^scription  seem  to  ground  their  case 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa.  They  appear  to  vie  v/ith  one  another  in  their  abuse 
of  the  army,  and  especially  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  liis  hostility 
to  conscription,  and  for  his  pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the 
movement."  As  far  back  as  October,  1898,  an  "  open  letter 
±0  Lord  Salisbury  "  was  published  by  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  journalistic  abuse  Wii,'-'  indulged  in,  the 
point  of  which  was  that  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  "was 
not  "  spirited  enough,"  and  that  he  should  make  way  for 
*=Jome  one  else." 
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A  CLASS  MOVEMENT. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Press  which  supports  this- 
part  of  the  movement  is  wholly  a  "  class "  Press,  that  tha 
supporters  of  the  movement  belong  to  a  class,  and  that  it  is 
a  class  which  has  every  thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  the  movement. 

I  have  noticed  already  that  many  of  its  supporters  belong 
to  the  Volunteers. 

In  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  found  a  clue  to  the 
motive  of  these  movements.  And,  indeed,  that  is  frankly 
and  almost  cynically  avowed.  The  Saturday  Beview  scheme 
of  a  "  home  army "  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  for  our 
sons,"  and  also  for  Volunteer  Officers.  The  former  would  be 
provided  with  a  "  career  " — the  scope  is  all  too  limited  at 
present,  unless  a  war  opens  the  way  to  place  and  promotion — 
and  the  latter,  if  the  Volunteer  forces  be  incorporated  in  the 
"  home  army,"  would  be  paid  during  eight  months  of  the 
year,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

An  article  by  General  Chapman  in  the  journal  of  the 
United  Service  Institution  suggests  among  various  changes 
in  the  Militia,  that  it  should  cease  to  be  a  territorial  force, 
and  become  a  reserve  for  and  part  of  the  regular  army " ; 
that  "  it  shall  be  the  second  line  of  defence — the  officers  and 
men  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  the  regular  army, 
to  have  interchange  of  ranks,  duties,  and  so  on — in  fact,  to 
be  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  regular  force." 

It  is  not  a  noble  patriotism  then,  it  is  not  a  lofty  altruism, 
yearning  for  the  good  of  others  and  the  welfare  of  the  father- 
land. It  is,  partly,  professional ;  it  is,  partly,  simple,  un» 
diluted  selfishness,  and  aims  at  subordinating  the  welfare  of 
the  country  to  the  interests  of  a  class  ;  at  exploiting  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;  and  subjecting  the  freest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  of  modern  nations  to  actual  servitude.  Look  at 
the  Continent  —  especially  to  France,  which  is  its  model  — 
and  see!  Surely  a  great  community  of  immortal  men  and 
women,  "  foremost  in  the  files  of  time,"  has  a  grander  destiny 
than  to  be  fashioned  into  a  fighting  machine,  and  a  nobler 
task  than  to  contribute  its  utmost  towards  keeping  the  world 
in  perpetual  terror. 
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